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RBSTBACT 

The miflflle chiiahood years ire a ^er»a cf refiineaient 
of the sema^ics. and syntax acquired in the early, years, of ^ 
substantial metalinguistic developnfnt> and of subtle chaigiiis In 
actual processing strategies. In a stcdy ufi^ertaken to determinf hotf 
these thrfs factors interact ^ ehll teen .age-d^J^^^ 

produce and recognize para phras Beiolts Shonedi (1) syntagniatid . 
processing of sentences declined with age, vbile paradigaatiCf 
paraphrastic processing increased | (2) the *eff fCtVof isaginal 
sifflilarity upon semantic proc^sin^ alio declined, bot naa present at 
all ages; (3) lexical factors were .more salient than ayntactia 
factors and de TOlopmentally affected processing stratcgiei?^ youiiger 
children focused upon In^iTfidual nords and lade lexical iybstitutlcAs 
while older children focused upon the entire set of contett words in 
a* sentence and maae syntactic rearrangesents; and i^) 
psycholln? ui Stic 'demanas affected informaticn loss^ Taken together^ 
these findings integrate and extend /previous Etf ^lopiental studies 
and studies of met aj.inguistics# and lllcftia te th# iiagetian cbncept 
'of Becalage and the Brunerian^ concept of Iccniclty* (hnthct/XM) ^ 
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, , The u^tady of language develbpment has . uned largely 
upon early childhood, for this is the time of rapidp imprsssive 
linguistiq growth*^ In sorne ways this'focus has been too narrcrwi 
many sjcholars hav,e considered language development to be 

largely complffted, except for vocabulary additions, • by the time 

, - . . • • . ' \' • . 

a child enters, elementary school. - We have come to realize, 

^ ■ ■■ ■ _ • f _ * ■ " Ik 

howe'v^r, that language^ devel.opment ■ (and not just .vocabulary ^ f 

grcyvth), .continues througfiout the middle childhood years', and ; 

perhaps ^beyond » ••Language development in middle ■childhood — 

in the elemen^fw school- years— is lebs spectacular than language 

development in early childhood, but is a vital step on. the path 

to adult competency. , - ■ . - • 

. , - ■ - . •* ■ ' - 

The.se middle yearr see the refinement pf semantic and 

syntactic knowledge,, changes in processing strategies, and the 

development of me ta Unguis tlo ability. Carol Chojnislr.y« s 

^frequently* cited stydy The Acauislti on of .Syntax m Ohlltfren v , 

Aged 5 M 10 illus^rate's the "refinement of semaitlc ^d>,syn- 

..." ^ , ■ - - - =^ - - 

tactic skills originating. in tb*' earrier' years. The much studied 
syntagm^tlc-paradlgmatie shift in word association Illustrates-^..,, 
changes in ■processing strategies. And Schultz Mid'Pilon's 
(1973) -and' Kessel's (1970) 'studies of linguistic ambiguity .. 
explore th^" development of th is me^balinguistlc libility I However , 
a very important metalinguistic skiir, paraphrase, '-has received. 



as yet, very little study In 4' development framevfork, 

Paraphrase i's an important part of language acquisition 
and of conununication. It is vital for vocabulary growth, espBcially 
A for* the acquisition of terms sueh^s lanllkely that have np concrete 

FRir' " ' ' .' v ' •/'■'■^ 



i:efp^ents., .It is vita for acquiring a variety of syntactic 
structures, f.or example,, a complex lehtenoe containing a'" ' ■ 
■ relaM-ve..clause TM.l^ ^ met darth Vader is visiting 

aunt .can jerve the same |undtion as two simple sehtencesi The 
' man met torth^V^. pn (He) is visiting mv aunt. Paral 

phrase is used to clarify those elements in a cdnversation 
Which have not been comprehended (especially if repetition oif ■ 

the elements'has fai'led.)i . * , , 

, ' ■ -ft ■ ' • 

.. ' Put somf •butter on it. ^ ^ ■ . 

Bi Huh? , ■ 

,Ai Put ^Bome_ butter on. it. 
' Bi ' what? . ■ . ' . . 

■ „ Spread some butter on my corn muffin, L 
The" few develbpmental studiis 'involving,|though not 
necessarily focusing upon) -paraphrase show that- s^ung children 
do not have a consistent concept of preBervation of 'meaning ' 
with- change in form. For example,- Gleitm^, GleiW, and 't 

■ - * ^ ft 

Shipley (I9?2r found that vmen preschoolers corrected ungrM- 
matical uttererices, 85^ of .their corrections did NOT preserve" 
.me^i^i^get^-^^^^as off erred as a correction for box ' " . 



m opn. My ovm studies of paraphrase in pre-BchoolerB also' 
indicate that before the middle years children do not have a - 
firm grasp of paraphrase. Pre^school children produce ' par^hrases 
in their ^spontaneous speech . perJiaps intuitively, bui they - 
usually cannoij 'produce them upon! request; • ' • • 

„. The .study I am diBeuBsing today focuses upon language - ' 
development in the 'mi:ddle- childhood years and utilizes para- 
phrase tasks as ex^i^iation tools. Paraphrase is. a good medita 



for su«h an investigation because' it pj^ovides^insight into^ 

metalinguiRtic de'^eloptnent and into processing strategies.* 

^ , - ■■ ^ ' * . 

Moreover i'^^he production and compr^iensiri .of paraphrase occurs 

" '■ ' ' ' ' 

more* frequently in normal discourse than do othe^r metalinguistic 

i 

activities f such as ^the detection and disambiguation of -ambiguity. 

In this^ study 3^ child-reri aged 6 to 11 were asked* io 
produce pariiphrases for 18 sentences and^ to recognise, paraphrases 
for each of thase 18 sentences. In the recognition taskj^> there ' 

' \ ' ■ ' . ' ' . . ^ \^ > • ^ ■ 

was a^set of three po.ssible paraphrases for each of the 18 orignal 

focal ^sentences* In each of ^these sets of three possible para- 

' ^ ^ . , ' " i" - u ^^ ^ . ^ 

phrases » there weref a lexical paraphrase p a syntactic paraphraie 

arid a pseuddparapWrase i The pseudoparaphrases oonsiste^ of ai'ther 

an imaglnally similar sentence*, a sentence that was eithe^r a ' 

logical -presuppositiqri 6r corjsequence of the foeal sentehQei * 

a sentence that was .antonjrmous of syntactir . i)a,irraiigementi or 

a sentence which preserved some of the words oJ/ ^(cha foi6al/ 

sentence , ^ feut which bore n'o semantic relationsri ||>^$o the ^ 

sentence t (Part A of the handout shows exaun^^ie.f vof focal^' sen-^ 

tences and sets of possiblej..parapTiirases . ) 

^In all present^tionsi the production tamk. preceded the 

recognition task so that paraphrase production by .the childreii 

would not be influenced by' the suggested paraphrases of thfe 

recognition task, Bot^ tasks were presented without, pictures 

or other contextual support so that the children would have tb 

^ely solely on their linguistic and metailnguistio abilities* 

The children' s.r 6 sp'onses tcN the produbtion task were 

s 

scored as correct paraphrases if they' included .either^^^XiGal 
substitution, syntactic rearrangement 1 or bothi and ir the major 



semantic units were ipreserved, (Part B of tjr© handout shows ' 
,exampleB of correct and incorrect sentences eldcited in the pro- 
duction taski) The children's responses.tr the recognition task 
werei, scored correct for lexieal and syntactic paraphrases and \ 
d^correct for pseudoparaphrases t Analyses of Variance yielded ' . . 
s^gnificancrfe' at the *01 and #001 ^evelat - 

The ability to produce and recognize paraphrases increased' 
'with age.' This was due to three factorsi ' 

1.. Older children not dnly made more accurate lexical , 
substitutions and syntactic rearrangements ^han. younger children 
'd^di but they lost' fewer bits of information when performing 

- thejp operations i " * , \ ^ ' ^ ^ - ■ 

i- " -- J " ^ 

2. Older children were less. likely to be influenced by 

imaginal Bimilari% then younger children Were* ^ 

3* Older children showed less evidiehce of syntagmaitlo 

processings and mo^e evidence of paradigmatic processing than - 

younger children did. ^ " ^ ■ ' ^ 

' . In alddition' to the- ov:erall increase in paraphrase proficiency 
there was also a stylistic difference ,the youngest children , 
in the' study , the ,6 and^7 year olds, used lexioal Bubstitution 
as a strategy for paraphrase production more gf ten^ than they 
used syntactic rearrn^gemertti children 8 and 9 and older used . 
syntactic rearrangement ^ more frequently* 

.Klis study int^ratee and' extends previous studies of 
. language development in the middle chi^ldtiood years. , In addition 

' _ _ ^ ■ a * * 

to illustrating general linguistic growth,, it furnishes specdfic/ 
inf ortnation about, the increase* in metalinguistic capabliity and 
about changes in lingtiiBtic processing.' ^ , 
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?/!etali:nguiotlc Capability r Earlier studies of metalinguistic 
development suggest that semantic , or lexical, ptocessing, prebedes 
' syntactic procesBini;. Schultz and Pilon (1973) and Kessel (1970) 
observ;ed\ that children could detect and disambiguate lexical 
ambiguities such as The mart is holdlnfi .th p pipe or Nobody liked 
the plant before^ they could detect and disambiguate syntactic 

€ 

amiDlguities such as They few a man eating f i^sh or The shooting 
of the hunters was y bad ; DeVilMers and deVlllierBxd??^) Q-^d 
Gleitman» Gleitman, and Shlplfey^ (1972) observed that ^ildren 
could detect and correet iypefularities resultirtg from • \ 

^ ^ • : ' * . ^ ' N 

^semantic fmctors such as Drink Jhe chair before they. could detect 
and correct syntactic irregularities such as Cake the eat * ^ 
Likewiasi in this study of paraphrase, children could successfully 
produce paraphrases by lexicaL substitution before ihey could 
succegsfully pJ^BOTce paraphrases by syntaQtic rearrangement.' 

t • 

This switch from lexical to syntactic processing would ' 
therefore seem to be characteristic of metalinguistic capability 
in genaral, and results from a general increase' in' linguistic skill 

The precedence of^ lexical facora in this study and in the 
developmental studies of ambiguity is due to\ the relative sim- 
;plicity of lexical processingi filniboth ambi^'ity and paraphrase, 
lexical processing involves operation upon one (or a very few) , 
elemajrts in a set or fr^e of .elements * An isolated element 
\B changed, but the frame itself i& no't acted upon* In eyritactio 
rearrangement I howeveri the sef of elements, the frame itself, 
,undprgoes, change . The preQedenee of semantic. , or lexical 
faators in* thf/ Gleitman, Gleitmani Shipley study of ungrammati- 
callty is due, to the greater salienee of . semantics r Normally , 

the meting, of 4 sentenqe is its ^ most important aspect. ' • • 



"^Given .the relat^ive simplicity of lexioal substitution vis- ' 
a*vls syntactic; rearraneiment , and given the greater salience, 

• we might ask why children shift trom lexical substitution to 
syntactic 'rearra^^ment as the preferred method of perfarnung meta- 
linguistic tasks .An examination of Honeck's (197'3) study of 
paraphrase preCereTrice in adults provides some insight into this 
shift* Honeck ^fqund'^that adults prefer paraphrases in which. the 

^,content words are unchanged , but rearranged* to paraphrases in 
which word order is unchanged, ^tut in which the content words J^^^® 
been replaced with syrion^ras* Thus the preferred paraphrase for ' 
The struggle evoked the fe^lin ^s that change d^ the lad wou7,d be 
The feelings that changed the lad were evoked by the struggle 

; " ^ ' ■ " " " ■ " :\ - ' / ^. 

rather than The fight produoed the- emotions that altere^d the boy , 

Honeck attributed this to the greater saliehcy of the lexical or 

■ ^ . . ' , V " ^ . " ' ^ V 

■semantic structurtp ratHer than the syntactic stru'cttire, of 

the sentences* He suggested that adults put'more Im^prt^ce 

upon tTie ideae or words Af a sentence, than upon the oaitder in ' 

which the ideas' or words occur, Thus,^*adults are drawn to the 

lexical or' aemwitic, elements of a sentence, and utee syntactic 

means to preserve' these elemeTits. ^ ' ' ^ 

^^he aame factors operated in this paraphrase study * By 

ages 8 and 9 children would attempt to preserve, the'' content 

words in a Bentence^mone often than they would attempt to pre- 

seyve tf^e order in which the words occurreHv^ That youn^r ^ 

children^ did no^ atteinpt to do this as frequently is due to 

their, lesser a^ourjt of linguistic experience • Instiad of operat^g 

upoh a, set Vof eltmenta, the sentence frame itself , they operated . 

■ ■ ■ / 

upon a sinele element, a word. The relative ease of operating 



upon a ainfle element' in a ^et rather than upon the entire set "- 
^was refle'cted^Jm' the performance 'of .one of the younger children- 
in this study and by ^the performance of pre-schoolers in a 
similar study (Hoar l978), These children wouli respond 'to 
at least some of the' focal sentences in the production task by ' 
proyiding a one or twoSword re'sponse (synonyms or would-be 
synonyms), for one of the words or phrases of the sentince. ',For ■ 
example, the sentence Last , hlght the tiny puppy wis . crying eyoked 
the response mM, foUowed by/ small . Puppy . After be inr prodded 
the child produced the Beatence ^gt night the small puppy wa^ " 
^iM' It is during, the years of middle childhood that 
Children, acquire the linguistic experience that e^les them 
to use syntactic m'eana to preserve . seminti^ or lexical identity 
Processing Ch^ges, in addition to this change-, two other ^ 
changes in ij.n'guistic processing "wbre observedi one was the 
moyement away from, syntagma tic; processing toward paradigmatic^" 
processing, and the other was the decline in the influence of 
Imaginal similarity. The first of these, the thange^rom pre- 
.dbminantly synta^atic to paradigmatio processing 'is remind^ c'erjt 
of the syntagmatlc-paradigmatic shift in word association and - ^ 
picture groupinf tasks. Hoiwever, "in , those studies, the task 
centertd upon single words i here the task involved entire 
sentences. Also, in those studies syntagmatlo ^d'eponBes were 
those which were- of a different form class than the stimulus 
word,, while paradigmatic /responses were those of the sfme form, 
cla^e. Triis classification is too rigid, given the^ature o^f 
English, for a%iven word can actually .belong to s|yeral foil, 
classes. For example shoe -can function as a noun I fouftd °a shoe 
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^ verb, ^et's shoe Old Dobbin , or an adjective Put It In the " 
shoe box . EmafsDn and Gekoskl (1976) contend that the 
sjrntagmatlc-paradiginatic dlstinctlon^hould be further refined 
by the clasalflcatloni interactive (that is, narrative 
sequential) vs. categorical i' Thus, if the stimulUB word shoe 
elicited box , the response would be classified as syntagmatic 
rather than paradigmatic. If we apply Emerson and Gekoski's ' 
classification to responses involving sentences rather than words. 
. we would consider interactive responses to be those sentenceB 
which could logicaliy precede or follow the focal ■sentences, ^' 
that^ is, presuppositions or consequenoeB ( dee handout) . And we 
would consider ijaradigmatic reeponaeg to be -those, sentences of 
the. same semantic class or , category, sentences which could fill 
the same slot in discourse as^ the focal sentences, e.g. para- ' 
pKrasaB. , ^ ^ 

* Earlier studies of the syntagmatic-paradipfiatic shift In 

^ - ^ ^ ' ■ ^-^ 

pf^oeeising single words show that the shift occurs at approxl-^ 
Tnatly the same time that children rely upon syrftax rather than 
seraantics alone for linguistic processing. In this study ,of 
c; . paraphrase,, the decrease in the number of syntagmatically based 
errors made by children Was- acc.onipanied by the increase in their 
Syntactic attempts at paraphrase. Thus* it is dMying -the yea'i-s 
•of raidlle childhood 'that linguistic proeessing at the level of 
the sentence becomes syntactic rather than semMitlc, ' " 
• ■ The second major prodessingchahge observed in -^is study, ' 

. ' the,dBcliiie in the'" influence of ijiaginal similarity, wag Observed 
iri both paraphrase production -and •'paraphrase recognition. The 

younger children were more likely to produce faulty paraphrases 

resulting frdra^mag^nal similar £tv. such ae Tif 1 1 i«w - ' 
O \ • . ^-^ '^-^w-Jt * » Bucn as axxx . gave some smaiT .^g^ 



■£S£5 *2 Joa n as a paraphrase for Mll, . -Bold agmg small ^ars to 
Joan . These youngor children were also more likely to be 
misled by imaglnal- similarity in recognizing paraphrases. ' However, 
it was not the case that they did not understand* the conceptUaa 
distinctions involved (e.g^ , gave and sold) , ; When questioned' - 
about ^hese distihctipnsi they could usually differentiate them ^ 
correctlyi But under the demands of^rforming the 'paraphrase 
tasks, they would not take these distinctions into aceounti 

Kosslyn and Bower (197^) observed similar procesaing errors 
in five year olds ir) a sentence* recall task. The five year olds 
were more likely to be influenced by Imaginal similarity than 
■adults were, and they would recall a .sentence su^h as The fly 
flew over the blanket that was over the dog as a sentenoe^that 
had actually hs^n p'rejented to them, when, th^ sentence "that had ' 
been, presentBd was. The fly flew over the dog that "^as under the . 
blanket . As. was the case in the paraphrase study reported here, 
the children in Kosslyli and Bower's stulay w&re aware of con- 
ceptual distinctions,' but tended to forget thenw under the demands 
of the, tasks being performed. Kosslyn and' Bowa*«- conterid thai 
childfen ;^end to forget conceptual, relatively nonisensory 
distinption# because they 'are acquired fairly late and are 
often difficult to , comprehend'. . 




- -. J think this is a partial ejcRlanation for the decline in 'the 

influence in (imaginal simllar.ltyHn' middle childhood, and I' 
^ - think, another Reason for this decline is the decline in the • 
salientfe of iconiclty as described;! byuBruner, leonicity is 
^well illustrated by a. modification Bruner made upon the classic 
• '^^^^Setian cdnservation task involving the^transfer of equal 



' " 10 

^ * . . . a . 

« r » » ' 

amounts of liquid to different sizi^^ beakgrs « '''"^\the elassic 

Pilgetian task young children will acknowledgeC that equal 

apounts of liquid are iiideek equal when contained in beakers 

of equal si ^e, but after they have seen the liquid poured 'into 

a short f" wide container and a tall thin container, they will 

insist that there is now moreliquid' in the tall heakeri 'The 

Piag8ttian explanation .is that they are not able tq reason that 

' the amount of liq^uid remains the same because they are not ablfe 

to mentally reverse the ^processes Involved , Bruner 'asserted 

th'at the cause was not the children's inabilt^ to reason or 

, ■ ^ . ' ' instead , 

perfornf mental reversals* and contended that it was/ the visual 

» 

image of the differg^ sized beakers, that is the iconlcity of 
the stimuli, that led the children astray* Bruner demonstrated 
this by perfprTning the task with the beakers blocked from the 
children- s view by a screen « As long ^ as they couldn't see the 
unequal beakers, the children were able to reason that liquid 

■ - ' ^ ' \ ' 

poured frott equal siaed beakers would remain the same when po\ured 
intO' o>^eBJ containers * It was only when the, ohildren could' see 
the unequal beakers that they said that the.vequal amounts of 
liquid were* no longer equal, Thtis, their ability to reason 
and perform mental acts was eclipsed by ibonioity .^r 'visual 
salience. , ^ , 

This is echoed by the children in this stiidy of paraphraee 
and in Kosalyn ^nd* Kosslyn and power's study who could make 
conceptual ^distinctions but who were swayed by the similarity 

.of thev images evoked the sentencas in the tasks. It is 

r" • ' * ' " . . r ^ > 

auriftf. thf years -of n^iddle childhood that children become able 

to retain non*sensory diitinQtiona longer a^d ^therefore become 
less influenced by visual influehoea. » . - \ 



..^inaliyi d'^E'inA these middle = years* children also bBcoms ' ^ 
less dependent upon context rpr linguistic processings This 
i's a corollary o€ ^increased metalinguistic capab4M^y ^-^id of - 
increase syntactic and semantic proficiency « This deoreased 
dependenoe upon cbhtextual support furnishes ah explanation 
for what might seem to be. a discrepancy in linguistic performance,, 
namely the fact that. ppe-schoolers produce paraphraeesi grammatical 
cbrrectionsi ,and other, linguistic phenomena such as meta]^hore 
in their spontaneous speech. Yeti .their seem to lack this pro- 
duction capability when asked to product these ^ forms in an 
experimental setting,, a setting which is visually very low in 
cqntextual support* What we are actually observing is not a 
discrepancy, but an exMiple^of Piagetian depalage. These ^ ^ 

seemingly similar foms are produc^H^iby^^^i^slmi^ operations • 
Production based upon contextual clues is not"^the. ssune operation: 
/as production without such clues, 'and production without ap^ 
support IS not dependable until the middlp. Qhlldho.od years. 

i To summarize, the middle , childhood years ^^re ' qjiaracterized 
by incTeased sjmtactic and semantic prof iciencyXby greater 
metalinguistic capability, and by cnange's in proee'fsing strategies 
which reflect the older child's ffe'edom frorti non-linguistic 
influences* It is during these Vears that linguistic skills 
become rationally based and adult-like performance is approached 
though probably not yet' accomplished • ^ 
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SOME ASPECTS , 'OF UHgUAGE DEVEI^qPMEHT 
' ; " ' IN MIDDLE CHltDIipOD-;^^/ 

- Nancy /^ar 

^ Keene St:at4 College 



PART A Focal Sentences and Set^ of Proposed Pa^aphraoes^ 



1. Bill aold^oan a fat goIdfisl^V 

' / a. Bill sold Joan a chubby gold flah. ^ (Lexical Parapteass) 
' b* Bill sold a fat goldish t© Joan* {Syntactic Paraipliasf). 
c, , Btll ga*re Joan a'fac goldfish; (Imaglnally' Simliar) //^ - 

2% The firetnan cooked the thin carrots^ t ^.^^^^ / ^ 

^ a. The firman qookad the sklni^ carroti. (LeMictl Payaphtase^ 
— ^ ^ b The thin darrots were codkad ,by the flreoanV (Syntactic . 

' \ ^ ' / - Parapjifcase) 

. c * /The foreman ate the thin carrots. (Logical CDnsaquahce) 

3. ^ Joan took Bill a thin valentine. " ^ 

^aii ^ Jo^ took- Bill: a^aklnny valen (l4#xlcai Paraphrase) : 

b* Joan took a thin valentine; tp 3141 
, - / 0* Bill toQ^ Joan thin valentine. -(Antoi^^ous) ; 

4. The small; biib^ stood up this morttl^g, : - J / ;V ^ 
/ ^ a. The ilt tie baby stood up th^ (Lexical Paraphiaae) 5 

b* This mdrn^t^ the small\baby stood up* (Syntactic^ Paraphrase) 
Ci The smll babx threw up this morning. - ( ' 

B,^ Response Types to Paraphrase, froduct ion Task ^ . 

^l. (Focal Sentince) This i^tem^n the ditty car got washad* ^ ; 
(Ltelcal Paraphrase Response) This aftarnoon the dirty car got cleanedv 

(^cai S&ita^ce]r ^he fat li^y .wa * * ^ ^ i \ ' 

(Syntactic Paraphrase Restonsa)"' ^h^^ic^^i^^^j^ last night*" 

3. (Focal Sentance) the large apple was eaten byi the rabbit* 

' XCombinat Ion Paraphrase R^^ The y^bbltate the big apple. 

4^ (Fcpal ^ritenca) Bill sold Joan a fat j^ldfish. : ^ ^ ^ V 

(Information Loss Rasponse) A fat goldfish was sold to Joan* (Lost ) Agent)* 



S'. (Focal SentTOce) The tMn girl fell'^ot^ ia)^. we^. ' : ' ^ ^ 

^Added Ihfortiiation Response) I^ast >eek the tttin gl^ on a"rock 

^ . ^ * ' and Ifeir downl ' 



6 * ^p'ocal w Sentence) Thenar ge ap^le was eat eh by the rabbit * - 
; ' /(Non*paraphrastlc LexMal Respond The large apple was taken by the 



rabbit* 



7. (Focal Santenee) Thfr elephant bumped /the tlriy tree* 



, (Non^paraphrastie Syrttactib Response)^" The tiny tree bump^ the elephant* 

' ^ J, V . ^ ' / (Agent-PW^t^t \ ' ^ 

• V ^ '\ / !y \ \' •(,. . ■ '-' ^ ; . " *' ^ / • ^ • Vv' 

8?i (Focal Sentence) The M pushed 'tha dirty M 

= (Repetition Response) Thfe. mailman pushed the dirty cart. , ^ 



ERIC ^ 



